


THE TUDORS IN CANADA? 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS in Newfoundland have discovered what 
could be the oldest English coin ever found in Canada. 


The rather battered silver coin is a halfgroat of King Henry VI, 
just a little smaller than a 10p piece. It was unearthed at the historic 
site of Cupid’s Cove — the first English settlement in Canada. The 
two-pence coin is believed to have been minted in Canterbury 
between 1493 and 1495 and has been hailed as a major find. Previous 
excavations had retrieved a coin of Elizabeth I, which was then 
believed to be the oldest to be found. 


The reverse shows the mint signature 
CIVI TAS CAN TOR (Canterbury). The 
mintmark appears to be a tun (barrel) on 
the obverse and a pansy head on the 
reverse, which would fit the proffered 
dates. This would mean the coin was 
probably issued by King Henry VII and 
Archbishop Morton jointly. 


In August 1610, a group of English settlers landed at what was 
then known as ‘Cuper’s’ Cove, in Conception Bay, Newfoundland. 
Their leader was John Guy, a merchant from Bristol. Of course in 
those days many early coins would have stayed in circulation for 
quite some time, as recently witnessed by Victorian pennies still in 
circulation up to decimalisation. It is this longevity of certain coins 
that is the most probable explanation for an early Tudor coin turning 
up in Canada, probably lost by the 1610 settlers. After all, silver was 
silver no matter how old. 


LOUVRE ABU DHABI COIN DISPLAY 


A rare collection of early Islamic civilisation silver coins — the Hoard 
of Jazira — will be on display at Louvre Abu Dhabi from 12" 
November. The set of more than 2,861 coins, dating back to the reign of 
King Shapur If (309-379 AD) and until the governance of Abbasid 
Caliph Al Ma’mun (813-833 AD), has been conserved for two years, 
ever since it was acquired by the Abu Dhabi-based museum in 2019. 





The collection will be on display, along with 67 
additional single coins in gold or gold alloy that 
were produced in the Mediterranean basin and 
Eurasia between the 6th and 16th centuries. 


Louvre Abu Dhabi said “...the coins reveal regional and local history, 
signifying political changes, power struggles and the changing value 
places on precious metals during these periods. This display will 
showcase a global monetary history. It highlights the trade, cultural 
exchanges and political dynamics revealing an interconnected world 
economy between distant regions. It testifies to the birth of Islamic 
coinage and its evolution. The Sasanian drachmas, Umayyad dirhams, 
Abbasid silver coins, alongside the gold Byzantine solidus, the Genoese 
and Venetian gold coins, and more, will prove how a simple coin can 
illustrate power relationships and rivalries among competing, growing 
empires, as well as the emergence of major trade hubs.” The collection 
is named after the area where the coins were minted: The Jazira or island 
refers loosely to upper Mesopotamia, which today comprises 
northwestern Irag, northeastern Syria and southeastern Turkey. Louvre 
Abu Dhabi previously reported that the collections had been acquired 
from a private collector in Europe. 
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What have you all been up to? Any chat, photos, news, recent acquisitions etc. by members for future issues please! 


A WELSH ‘THIRD OF A PENNY’ COIN 


Before the introduction of the round halfpenny and farthing into 
general circulation fractions of the silver penny were obtained by 
simply cutting a coin in half or quarters (fourthlings = farthings). Much 
of this fraction making was done at the mint, although people tended to 
cut their own for convenience. In fact twelfth and early thirteenth 
century pennies were made with a voided cross on the reverse to 
facilitate this practice. The public was always on the lookout for easy 
ways to make money — but clipping coins was punishable by death and 
clipped coins were easily spotted and often rejected in trade. With many 
twelfth century coins being struck on misshapen and irregular flans the 
resulting cut halves were also far from being half a circular disc. It 
therefore became easier and safer to trim a sliver of silver from the 
halfpenny’s cut line without it attracting too much attention. As a result, 
many of the circulating cut halves were considerably below half the 
legal weight of a silver penny. In the mid twelfth century this practice 
was of considerable concern to the Welsh authorities and the Law of 
Hywel declared that cut halfpennies should be reckoned at three to the 
penny — not two. 





A full officially cut half of — Slightly less than half a voided 
a short cross penny. long cross penny of Henry III 


A ‘trimmed cut half of a 
voided long cross penny 
of Henry III 


There is little further documentary evidence concerning this decree 
but its effect on the ‘cut-trimming’ practice must have been instant. It 
no longer made economic sense to mutilate the cut fractions of a penny 
or indeed to cut a penny in the first place. How this law affected mint 
output in Wales is not recorded, but the Hywel Laws were superseded 
by the Statute of Rhuddlan in 1284. By this time round silver fractions 
had largely replaced the cut coins in England and presumably the 
practice disappeared into history. 


Cut halves and quarters are common finds today and were obviously 
the mainstay of the post-conquest money economy in poorer areas. It’s 
worth looking closely at any you might encounter to see if they 
visually, or by weight, fall short of half a silver penny. If such pieces 
were found within the borders of Wales, then you could be looking at a 
strange, yet legal at the time, denomination of one third of a penny. 


TWO MOST UNUSUAL WORLD COINS 


Though coins usually have emblems and depictions of rulers or important 
personalities, some countries of the world have gone out of their way to 
issue some really unusual gimmicky ones. These are not really considered 
to be numismatic items or currency as such. 


Marijuana Coin from Benin 

Though considered as illegal in many parts of the world, marijuana is 
featured on official coins minted by the West African nation of Benin! The 
2010 issue is a 38.61mm gold plated copper-nickel coin depicting a green 
marijuana leaf on the reverse and the arms of Benin and the denomination 
on the obverse. 





Moving Image on Television Featured on Coins from Cook Islands 

This has to be one of the most innovative designs that a coin can feature. 
Issued by Cook Islands it was to commemorate the 80th anniversary of the 
first television. This copper-nickel | Dollar coin features a black and white 
picture of John L. Baird, the inventor of television. 


IRON AGE DERBYSHIRE COIN FIND 


Five Iron Age gold coins, over 2,000 years old, have been discovered 
by metal detector enthusiasts in Derbyshire. The coins were unearthed near 
the village of Whitwell by David and Judith Hague in September 2019, the 
five coins were found on cultivated land and have now been officially 
classed as treasure trove. The exact location of the find has not been 
released by authorities but the coins were found around six inches under- 





The type of coin in the find 
(not to scale) 


COIN QUIZ No.20 


ground. A detailed description of the coins 
has not yet been released, but they are all 
uninscribed gold coins thought to be 
minted in the East Midlands area during 
the Ist century BC. Press release images 
of the coins are rather blurred, but they do 
appear to be varieties of an issue by 
Corieltauvi tribe. After an inquest held 
at Chesterfield Coroner's Court the find 
was declared to be treasure trove. 


QUESTION 1. Which five English monarchs issued Calais mint coins? 


QUESTION 2. What do the ‘Constantinopolis’ coins commemorate? 


QUESTION 3. Why are the first issue pennies of King Stephen known as the 


‘Watford’ type? 


QUESTION 4. What are ‘nail marks’ on certain Chinese and Korean coins? 


QUESTION 5. What is a ‘mill sail’ pattern on the reverse of certain ancient 


Greek archaic coins? 


QUESTION 6. Which two mintmarks appear on coins of Richard II? 


QUESTION 7. In Anglo-Saxon coins what is meant by ‘Burg type’ penny’? 


QUESTION 8. Why is a gold ‘broad’ co called 


ANSWERS (Quiz No.19) 


Q1. John Dassier of Geneva made a series of 

engraved medals featuring the monarchs of 

England. They were made to support his job 
application at the Royal Mint in 1731. 


Q2. The mint signature of ‘SCROB’ on Anglo- 
Saxon coins stands for Shrewsbury. 


Q3. The first official UK £1 Treasury note was 
issued in 1914, signed by Sir John Bradbury. 





QO4. The three monarchs who issued a 
threehalfpence silver coin were Elizabeth I, 


William IV and Victoria. 


Q5. The image on the reverse of a Tiberius 
‘tribute penny’ is supposed to be the emperor’s 


mother Livia. 


Q6. The first silver sixpence was issued by 


Edward VI in 1551. 


Q7. The common name for a double-denarius is 


an ‘antoninianus ’. 


QS. ‘Peck’ marks are small chips on the surface 
of late Anglo-Saxon pennies to test for purity. 
They are usually associated with Danegeld. 


Q9. The famous British numismatist and 
politician is Ian Stewart, Lord Stewartby (1935- 
2018). His most famous publication, ‘The 
Scottish Coinage’ , written when he was just 19 
years of age! In July 2007 a major part of his 
unrivaled collection of Scottish coins was stolen 


QUESTION 9. 
Can you name this 
famous numismatist? 








t 
from his home ,as yet it has not been recovered. ‘ 





USELESS COIN FACTS No. 20 


The numismatic term ‘fourrée’ is not often used, yet it is so important 
to understand the meaning. A fourrée coin is most often a contemporary 
counterfeit made from a base metal core then plated with precious metal 
to make it appear as its solid metal counterpart. The term is most 
commonly used for ancient silver plated coins such as the Roman 
denarius or Greek drachm or tetradrachm. The serrated edges on certain 
Roman Republican coins were a temporary measure to expose these 
counterfeits. This was a result of the anti-counterfeiting law (lex Cornelia 
de falsis) introduced by Sulla, the Roman general and statesman, in the 
first century BC. His effort seems to have been in vain as numerous 
examples of fourrée serrati exist. Some silver and gold plated Celtic 
coins are now thought to be official issues. 


LARGEST SAXON GOLD COIN HOARD 


The past few years have witnessed some of the most remarkable 
coin discoveries ever made in this country, as the largest find of 
Anglo-Saxon gold coins ever made in England has just been declared 
treasure trove. Metal detectorists found four gold objects and 131 
gold coins in a field in west Norfolk. This remarkable discovery was 
actually made back in 2014 and one of the coins in the scattered 
hoard was picked up 23 years before that in 1991. 





A selection of the coins in the hoard 


Ten of the coins were found by a second detectorist, David Cockle, 
who failed to report his discovery, which is required by law, and tried 
to sell them. Mr. Cockle was an active police officer at the time but 
was dismissed from the force after admitting the theft. In 2017 he was 
sentenced to 16 months in prison. Unfortunately, it was not possible 
for two of the coins he unearthed to be recovered, as they had already 
been sold and had disappeared into the coin trade. 
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Two of the gold coins from the hoard 


Experts believe the coins and items of scrap gold were buried shortly 
after AD 600 and that the original owner was probably a travelling 
merchant who hid them for safe keeping. When the hoard was 
concealed England was not yet unified, but divided into several 
smaller Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Present day East Anglia takes its 
name from the Kingdom of the East Angles, which today 
incorporates Norfolk and Suffolk. This part of England has become 
one of the most productive in terms of finds of archaeological 
material and coins by metal detectorists in recent years. 


The four items of scrap gold in 
the hoard, including a small 
gold bar. The significance of 
these inclusions is that it 
suggest that the hoard was 
accumulated for its bullion 
weight, rather than the 
denominational value of the 
coins. Many early and late 
medieval coin hoards also 
comprise broken jewellery 
fragments and other precious 
metal pieces. 





This latest discovery breaks all records, as previously the largest 
hoard of Anglo-Saxon gold coins was an ancient purse discovered at 
Crondall, Hampshire in 1828 containing just 101 coins. Norwich 
Castle Museum hopes to eventually acquire this latest hoard as it is 
internationally significant and reflects the wealth and continental 
connections enjoyed by this early Kingdom in East Anglia. 
According to the experts, most of the coins are Frankish tremisses, 
but there are also nine gold 'solidi’, a larger coin, from the Byzantine 
empire, worth three tremisses. The hoard also includes four other 
gold objects including a type of stamped pendant known as 
a bracteate, a small gold bar, and two other pieces thought to have 
once been parts of larger items of jewellery. 


All we do know at the moment is that a number of the coins are 
unpublished types and that one was only known from a drawing made 
in the seventeenth century. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE COLLECTOR 
Eric Hodge 


Professor Philip Grierson, that well known British Numismatist, (see 
‘Lockdown’ Newsletter issue 15, July 2021, page 2) was mentioned in 
the British Numismatic Society Anniversary Address Meeting (30 
November 1951) by the then president Edgar J. Winstanley. This is what 
was written:- 


So the spirit of generous giving is not dead. I am reminded, too, of 
other aspects of coin collecting by some remarks made by Mr. Grierson 
in an essay, "Numismatics and History", published this year. Mr. 
Grierson, himself a notable collector, has some hard things to say of 
collectors. As I am a collector too and am speaking to collectors, I will 
attempt a few words in defence of our kind. First let me read to you 
what Mr. Grierson says: "If Numismatics then is a subject of such 
importance to historians why is it so much neglected by them? For it can 
scarcely be denied that apart from classical historians, who, since the 
Renaissance have constantly used it in their work, it is a subject held in 
little esteem. The collecting of coins and their study is regarded as an 
agreeable hobby, more respectable than the collecting of stamps, since 
coins are earlier in date, more difficult to understand and more 
expensive to acquire, but a pursuit of an exactly similar kind." 


Professor Philip Grierson, photographed 
in the Coin Room at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum in Cambridge, where he worked 
for many years compiling his standard 
reference work ‘Medieval European 
Coinage’. His personal collection of over 
20,000 medieval coins was generously 
donated to the Fitzwilliam after his death 
in 2006. Ironically, he once commented to 
Spink that he had no intention of becoming 
a serious collector, and wished only to 
purchase a few coins to serve as 
illustrative material in his lectures. 





I skip here rather more than a page of Mr. Grierson's text and go on: 
"Numismatists, apart from those who are members of the staffs of 
museum coin rooms, are in the main recruited from the ranks of 
collectors and can often not rid themselves of their mentality. They love 
to amass rarities, to classify and describe their prizes, to possess and 
record varieties which have escaped the notice of their fellows. The 
accumulation of knowledge rather than its interpretation is often their 
primary aim. This type of learning should not be underestimated: it 
forms an essential part of the serious study of any subject, and the 
technical competence of collectors within their chosen field is often 
nothing short of amazing. But the historian may perhaps be forgiven if 
he does not always see the use of this accumulation of detailed 
observation, since it is often presented in a form quite incomprehensible 
to him." Mr. Grierson, as you have heard, brings two charges against 
collectors. First, that we are apt to do all the feverish, reprehensible, and 
delicious things that form the essence of collecting. We go out and hunt 
for the coins we want and when we have got them we hoard them and 
gloat over them. I have myself a good deal of sympathy with this aspect 
of collecting. It is a precious form of escape from the drab realities of 
daily life. Moreover, our eagerness to look for, and our willingness to 
pay for, good coins promotes an equal readiness on the part of the dealer 
to ferret them out for us. Without this stimulus, would not many an 
important coin remain buried and unknown? I suggest that it is the 
collector as such, rather than the research student or the museum coin 
room, that makes it worth the dealer's while to go to such trouble to find 
the coins that we want to acquire. Do we not remember, too, that some 
of our Members who were careful to insist that they were collectors and 
nothing more, have come regularly to our meetings, thereby enriching 
them not only with their presence but also with their comments and their 
exhibits? Many of these collectors had a wide and intelligent knowledge 
of the coins they possessed and prized. I submit, then, that the collector 
is the friend rather than the enemy of man. His activities are in the long 
run beneficial to science. Within a short span of years his treasure of 
coins, got together at such pains and perhaps at great expense, has 
inevitably to be left behind. Sometimes it is released for nobler ends. 
Our museum collections not infrequently benefit by the testamentary 
dispositions of men who neither could nor would claim to be anything 
more than collectors. 


How much poorer would the British Museum collection of British 
coins be without the Clarke Thornhill bequest? What treasures would 
not the Fitzwilliam Museum have missed if the Henderson Collection of 
English coins had not been bequeathed to it? Mr. Grierson's second 
charge is that we present the result of our studies in an unintelligent 


manner. Most of us spend the greater part of our day and of our energy 
earning a living. When the day's work is over we come to our coins for 
relaxation and refreshment. Sometimes we may do little more than turn 
them over and admire them. If we do not settle down at once to some 
tricky problem in research, who is to blame us? How many of us have 
the background of the trained historian to guide us? How many of us 
have access to museum collections and great libraries and the freedom to 
go there during the day? Have we not all of us begun as just collectors 
— for the fun of it? Some of us, however, have within us the spark of 
curiosity, and though indifferently equipped we try as hard as we may to 
get our coins to tell us something. Our efforts may be ill directed and our 
methods at fault. Let us acknowledge this and let us look to scholars like 
Mr. Grierson for encouragement and for direction such as is afforded by 
his brilliant paper. 


WHO WANTS BEAUTY? 


David Lythgoe 


‘Beauty is nature’s coin’, wrote Milton in Comus. ‘Beauty 1s in the eye 
of the beholder’, wrote Margaret Wolfe Hungerford, the Victorian 
novelist, in ‘Sally Bawn’ in 1878. To these phrases I would add my own 
thought that ‘value is in the mind of the collector’, which is a convoluted 
way of introducing my fascination with coinage that began, as it has for 
many numismatists, with receiving, as a child, a coin from an older 
relative. Over the years (it feels like centuries) I have acquired many 
items of little intrinsic value, but to me their value is beyond measure. 
My earliest such acquisition was a Napoleon III 1855 ‘DIX 
CENTIMES’, which for a small boy was a gift to be treasured. At that 
age, the name alone was enough to conjure up thoughts of Waterloo, and 
to possess an artefact that might have been handled by a legionnaire at 
the battle was pure magic. That the battle had been fought 40 years 
earlier and that it was a coin of the third Napoleon had no significance 
for me then, even if it was pitted and had once been used as a 
screwdriver. Today, I know of course that it had no doubt passed 
through many hands pretending to be an English penny. I still have it. 


Much older, with a developing love of history and the approach of 
decimalisation, I began to take an interest in the coins that would soon 
disappear from circulation. Around 1970, always on the lookout for a 
better specimen to add to my pre-decimal collection, on Preston market I 
came across a saucer of small change amongst which was a rough 
looking disc of white metal with some blackening. I’d no idea what it 
was, except that it was obviously silver. Nor did the stall holder know, 
so when I asked - ‘How much?’ and he replied - ‘ten pence’ I didn’t 
hesitate. It would be worth more than that, if only to enjoy the detective 
work, which didn’t take long. Somebody had once punched a hole 
through it and it was badly worn but enough detail remained to prove, by 
comparing it to photographs in my Seaby manual, that it was a sixpence 
from the reign of Elizabeth I. It may have little value, but again, it is 
precious to me. 





Obverse and reverse of the Elizabeth I sixpence. The unclear 
date appears to be either 1577 or 1578 


I love serendipity, although I’ve never been to Sri Lanka (Serendip), 
but when Brenda and I arrived in Western Samoa en route to visit our 
daughter in NZ, we were each presented with a garland of flowers and a 
necklace of cowrie shells. There are about 140 shells in each necklace 
and I thought of the time that someone, possibly a child, had spent 
stringing so many together. The value of each shell - who knows? 
Probably nothing, but it was a most welcome and unexpected gift. We 
associate ‘shell money’ with Africa, the far east and Oceania, but I was 
recently told that cowrie shells can be found locally on Iona. I know it’s 
true because I’ve been there and found them on a beach of shell sand, 
although they’re exceedingly small with a length up to about five 
millimetres. On another occasion, again en route to NZ, we visited 
Rarotonga, one of the Cook Islands. It was a delight to receive in 
change, on a ‘bus, a triangular coin (value $2 NZ). Of course I’ve kept it 
and at times have thought I might write a short paper on the variety of 
multi-sided coins. 


Numismatically, we all have our own particular interests so, ll add 
that over the years, if ’'m going to spend big (and that’s a relative term), 
anything I buy now has to be beautiful — and that’s another relative term. 


ANOTHER GREAT COIN CONUNDRUM 


Alan Dawson 


One of the great mysteries in medieval English numismatics is the 
meaning of an enigmatic title appearing on certain pennies of King 
Stephen and the period known as the anarchy. The mid twelfth century 
was a time of unbelievable political and social turmoil, with feuding 
barons and the forces of Stephen and the Empress Matilda fighting for 
supremacy. Allegiances waxed and waned throughout this the first 
English Civil War and some strange and unofficial coins were issued by 
barons and powerful landowners throughout the country. 


Many of the crudely made baronial issues are still only tentatively 
attributed to certain feuding factions and this is still an area of 
numismatics being actively researched. There is, however, a variety of 
King Stephen’s regular first issue (BMC 1) with the title ‘~PERERIC or 
PERERICM’ replacing the king’s name +STIEFNE RE(X) on the 
obverse. These coins are of good silver and were struck at seven mints. 
The meaning of this title has been much debated over the years with the 
most plausible interpretation being proffered by the late Marion 
Archibald as a somewhat vernacular form of Empress M(atilda). This 
view seems to be based on the word being derived from the Anglo- 
Norman Empereriz. 





Stephen type I penny, with the enigmatic PERERIC obverse legend, Cardiff Museum 

The theory is thought to fit with the previously accepted dating of the 
type to Spring 1141, when Stephen was held captive by supporters of the 
Empress. At this time Matilda was in London granting a charter to the 
die-cutter William Fitz-Otto. Are these coins then to be assigned as 
issues by the Empress Matilda? There is still a dichotomy of academic 
numismatic opinion. As with many things surrounding issues from this 
period, what at first appears to be a straightforward answer to a problem 
is in fact beset with inconsistencies. Another theory is that the legend 
was deliberately and constructed by moneyers_ to 
disassociate themselves from the conflict thereby hedging their bets at a 


meaningless 


time when Matilda seemed to be gaining the upper hand. Unfortunately, 
this theory does not hold water, as the dies are of good style and 
obviously the product of an official die cutter, who would have been 
based in London. Then there’s the matter of the seven mints known to 
have struck ‘PERERIC’ coins. Stephen’s official issues were struck at 
over 45 mints throughout England and Wales, and although there are 
considerable variations in style, all carry the king’s title in various 
abbreviated forms. The seven Pereric mints mentioned are Bristol, 
Canterbury, Ipswich, Lincoln, London, Stamford and Winchester. With 
the exception of Bristol the Empress never controlled any of the other six 
mint towns, although it would be a remarkable coincidence if there was 
no connection with her. Then there’s the weight of coins of this issue 
which might suggest that they were struck before the civil war broke out. 
Marion Archibald had put forward that they were prossibly produced on 
the orders of Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, Justiciar of England, who was 
appointed by Henry I. In 1137, as Stephen was in Normandy facing the 
threat of an Angevin invasion, Roger, being a known ‘Maudian’ 
sympathizer (Matilda was known under the name Maud), might have 
chanced his hand. But Stephen survived this, and in 1139 deprived Roger 
of all his power and possessions because of his none-allegiance. 


So, the problem remains without a truly satisfactory answer. General 
opinion does tend to lean towards it being a propaganda attempt by the 
Angevins to have Matilda recognised as the true successor to Henry I. 
But can it really be classed as an issue of this battling contender for the 
English throne? Or was it just a failed PR exercise, or there again could 
it indeed have been certain moneyers fearful of losing more than just 
their jobs? The whole issue is complicated. Future research might reveal 
the truth, although without firm evidence, any forthcoming theories will 
be just that; a conjecture based on what we already know. It is 
conundrums such as this that make the whole subject of medieval 
numismatics so absorbing. If only we could turn back the clock and ask 
the people involved at the time — the answer might be quite unexpected. 





WHAT'S IN YOUR POCKET? 
Eric Hodge 


As coin collectors, or even as numismatists, we spend our time studying 
esoteric coins from distant periods or even distant lands. We delight in 
that special variety or denomination or metal content. We scour the 
auctions and other online sites for that stand-out year or mint-mark. 
How often, though, do we consider the coin in our pocket? Surely the 
wealth of detail, the knowledge of its history, the skill of its engraver 
should require us to stop and pause and reflect. What have I got here? 

I put my hand in my pocket and take, purely for example, an ordinary 
ten pence coin. Why is it interesting? What is it made of and who 
designed it? 





If we read from 12 o’clock clockwise we see “Elizabeth 
IT-Dei:-Gra-Reg:F-D:Ten Pence:2018-” What is the first thing that one 
notices? Surely it is that there are a lot of abbreviations. What do they 
all stand for? Elizabeth II is self explanatory. She is our reigning 
monarch and has been since 1952 though her first coins are dated 1953. 
Here is the first bit of research. Who were the monarchs before her? 
When did they reign? What coins did they issue? Next we have 
Dei-Gra-Reg:-F-D. There are three separate pieces of information here. 
Firstly, Dei-Gra. This is the abbreviation for Dei Gratia. The words are 
not in English but are in fact in Latin. Latin! Can you believe it? A 
supposedly dead language still in use on our coinage today. In English 
they would be By the Grace of God. In other words our monarch is 
God’s choice. Secondly we have Reg. Again a Latin abbreviation for 
Regina meaning Queen in English. If it was a King it would be Rex. The 
third piece of information is F-D. Again Latin abbreviations for Fidei 
Defensatrix which is the female version of Fidei Defensor the male 
version. Either version translates as Defender of the Faith. This title was 
granted to Henry VIII by Pope Leo X (born Giovanni di Lorenzo de’ 
Medici) on 11 October 1521 after the King criticised the Protestant 
reformer Martin Luther. In Protestant circles, Leo is associated with 
granting indulgences for those who donated to reconstruct St. Peter’s 
Basilica, a practice that was soon challenged by Martin Luther’s 95 
Theses. Leo rejected the Protestant Reformation, and his Papal bull of 
1520, condemned Martin Luther’s condemnatory stance, rendering 
ongoing communication difficult. The title was revoked when Henry 
broke with Rome in 1530, but in 1544 the English Parliament conferred 
it on the King who, as supreme governor of the Church of England, was 
defender of the Anglican faith. 


The last two words describe the value of the coin in English followed 
by the date the coin was made or minted. This low value coin 
(pronounced ten pee) is made of nickel-plated steel and shows the latest 
portrait of the Queen designed by Jody Clark. It is legal tender for 
amounts up to £5 when offered in repayment of a debt. I am reliably 
informed that in 2014 there were an estimated 1,631 million 10p coins 
in circulation. So it should not be too difficult a task to locate one for 
further research. Who is Jody Clark? What other work has he done? The 
possibilities are endless and remember we have only looked at the 
obverse of the coin. 


BRITANNIA - A WOMAN OF COLOUR? 


The latest collector-aimed 
version of the Britannia gold and 
silver bullion coins has had an 
ethnic makeover. This most 
iconic of all British symbols is 
now portrayed as a woman of 
colour. The Royal Mint has 
commented that it was time that 
the image of Britannia was updated, adding that she is a symbol of the 
people, and as the nation evolves it is right that her image should 
evolve too. Comments? 


The next issue will be in early JANUARY 2022. Who would have 


thought that we would still be in this Covid situation 20 months on 
from the first issue? Ah well, let’s make the most of it! 





